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Mr. Weir's heads have attracted great attention in Paris, and the 
look of individuality in his faces, together with his other good 
qualities, promises for him great success as a portrait-painter. 

A picture the only one of its kind in the exhibition, and strongly 
recalling Boldoni and his colour, is 23, ' Fishing for Oysters at 
Cancale,' by John S. Sargent. The silvery hue of this painting is 
what first attracts the attention, and immediately the eye rests upon 
a group of women and children, half in silhouette, rambling among 
the quiet pools left by the retreating tide. Their shadows, dark 
and vapoury, are cast on the ground, while the reflection of their 
figures appears in the still water around their feet. A little way off 
the ripples of the blue sea roll up against the steep shore, and 
luminous clouds shimmer with sunlight. 

Near this canvas hang life-size pictures of two young women — 
' Violets,' by Miss M. N. Oakey, and ' The Last Arrow,' by Helena 
De Kay. They are very unlike each other, as the former is painted 
in part for the sake of the splendid stuff of which her brocaded 
dress is composed, and the stately and elegant young woman only 
takes her place as a part of this decorative work, which reminds 
one, in its treatment, of a similar painting by Mrs. Stillman, which 
might have been as fitly done in silk floss and embroidery as de- 
lineated in oils. 

Helena De Kay's painting is chiefly remarkable for the charm 
of its general composition. It is rare in any picture to see such 
freshness and freedom of pose, where no line is stiff, but all the 
forms flow together to combine in an harmonious whole. The at- 
titude of the young girl, playing at archery, is free and graceful. 
In one hand she holds her bow, whose end rests upon the ground, 
while, with the other hand drawn up, she contemplates her last 
arrow, whose goal is apparently very important, from the expres- 
sion of her face. There are remarkable ease and grace in the 
fresh figure of the young woman and the bright landscape ; the 
head thrown back and the flowers about her make her a pleas- 
ant picture of happy youth, only dimmed by a passing shadow 
of light care. Wyatt Eaton is represented by two paintings : one, 
' A Mother and Child,' is most sweet in its delicate refinement. 
Nothing could be more tender than the pink child, in whose white 
dress the fingers of the mother's hand sink so softly that the spec- 
tator feels instinctively the touch of the little, warm body beneath 
the folds of the garment. No accessory of background marks or 
disturbs this simple painting, but the outlines of the woman's 
head and form melt back and are lost in the shadowy surround- 
ing. We have often admired the pictures of the little German 
babies, swathed from neck to feet, as giving a perfect idea of their 
round and tiny proportions. This painting of Mr. Eaton's pro- 
duces the same impression, and the visitor takes the place of the 
mother of the child in appreciation of this sweet innocence of 
babyhood. 

Very unlike this picture is the strong French composition, 48, 
' Lamentations over the First-born in Egypt,' by Charles S. Pearse. 
This painting is one of the most striking in the gallery, and, while 
it savours strongly of the life-class, it is besides this quite an impor- 
tant composition. A young man and woman, half nude, are sit- 



ting upon the ground, mourning over a small mummy-case, in 
which is concealed the body of their child. Their long, naked 
limbs are flung down with an expression of despair, and their bent 
bodies and heads bowed on their arms carry out this picture of 
silent woe. ' Bird-Fanciers, ' by Milne Ramsey, is one of the most 
complete works in the exhibition, and is composed and developed 
with much care and knowledge. A long room is filled with cages, 
coops, and perches, on which birds of every description disport 
themselves. The central figure of the scene is a queer old man, 
with bare, lank arms, who is playing with a white cockatoo, sit- 
ting on a high perch. Two richly-dressed gentlemen, in velvet 
doublets and cocked hats, are watching the performance with 
much amusement, and a green parrot struts beside them on a table. 
Various articles of carefully-painted still-life fill up this picture, 
which, without being very interesting as a composition, is yet an 
exceedingly clever piece of painting. 

Walter Shirlaw has a number of strong and excellent pictures 
and studies. The most important of these, called ' Good-Morning,' 
is a scene in a farm-yard, with many ducks and geese at their 
morning meal. In a different vein are two women's heads : 
one a study of a red-haired girl, full of power both in colour and 
drawing ; the other is a small head, pale and delicate, but equally 
interesting from its sentiment and execution. 

It is impossible, in one short article, to do justice to the varied 
excellence of the many fine studies in this gallery, or to more than 
mention Mr. Low's very decorative portrait of Mademoiselle Albani 
in her fine satin dress. But we cannot pass over with a word only 
Miss E. H. Bartol's ' Newburyport in November,' a vigorous, 
free sketch, in magnificent brown and grey, of some willows, a 
broad stretch of meadow, and a still pond reflecting the cold sky. 
This picture draws attention at once, from its masterly freedom of 
handling and from the fine feeling, as soon as one enters the exhi- 
bition. 

William Sartain has a number of brilliant heads, and one pic- 
ture of an Italian girl. Thomas Moran has made some strong and 
effective imitations of Diaz or Rousseau, and R. C. Minor sends a 
study of Corot. George Inness, Jr., has one of his best animal 
pictures here, a big bull — ' The Monarch of the Farm.' Charles 
H. Miller's works have long been among the best in the Academy, 
and here they take their place very well among the other paintings ; 
and Wyant contributes a very beautiful study of cloud and moun- 
tain. Benjamin Porter has a portrait, and W. H. Macy a fine 
wood interior. Richard Gross has a brilliant painting ; and Mrs. 
Whitman a study of a little girl, which combines in it the simpli- 
city of Couture and the refinement of Hunt's earlier pictures. 

We must close the article without even naming many pictures 
which we would gladly describe at length. But this collection of 
young work, we are sure, is but the first step to exhibitions which 
will draw into them a remarkable amount of talent. " A most 
interesting exhibition," is on the lips of every one who sees the 
pictures ; and the exhilarated pleasure they express is fully justified 
by its cause. 

S. N. Carter. 



NOTES. 



NEW PICTURES.— Mr. Samuel P. Avery's gallery, recently reno- 
vated and enlarged, contains a figure-piece by Corot, which is 
believed to be the only specimen of the kind in this country. It is a 
French peasant-girl, not perfect in drawing — the left forearm, especially, 
being out of proportion — but winning in expression, and vigorous in 
grasp and delineation of character. A school-room interior, by Piltz, of 
Weimar, with its rows of earnest faces, is treated without affectation or 
elaboration, and preserves very discriminatingly the relation of colour to 
sentiment ; and a landscape by Munthe — the first example of his work 
yet imported into this country — is a tender study of winter twilight and 
bare trees, the sort of thing that one might hang up over a glowing grate 
and contemplate when the evenings are long and cold. ... A moonlit 
snow-scene in Poland, by the Polish artist Chelmonsky, is conspicuous in 
the Goupil Gallery. About the one-story country inn are gathered a 
number of sleds and horses, and over it and the white, tenantless land- 
scape are the innumerable stars, paled by the white light of an unseen 



moon. Those realities of light and air which modern Art has so strong 
a feeling for are here lovingly and faithfully reproduced, and the im- 
pression conveyed is of the larger life of Nature — the warmth of man- 
tling snow, and the peaceful protection of the infinite vault of heaven. 
... Mr. Schaus's gallery has received a full-length, life-size representa- 
tion of a ' Herzegovinian Captive,' by Cermak, the Herzegovinian paint- 
er. Luxurious raven hair, classically regular features, black, lustrous, 
large eyes, from one of which a tear is coursing down her pale cheek, a 
face sorrowful to despair — the prisoner is a beautiful and pitiful sight. 
An olive-green covering is thrown loosely over her head, falling upon her 
coarse, brownish cloak ; on her neck is a golden cross, which she grasps 
convulsively with her left hand ; her wide belt is studded with precious 
stones. The accessories are indistinct and suggestive, and the delinea- 
tion, as a whole, is forcible, dignified, and reserved, perhaps the most 
important of the really important works sent by this young artist to 
America. . . . An exceedingly noble DuprS, the largest canvas of his ye' 
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seen in this city, is in Mr. Kohn's gallery. Unlike some of this mas- 
ter's landscapes, it is easy to understand — if one cares about a pictorial 
quality so purely intellectual — being open, fresh, expansive, and free, 
not distant from reality ; yet better than any view that unaided Nature 
is likely to present. It is just one of those pictures in which the highest 
qualities are the inexpressible. Dupre seems to be gathering strength 
with advancing years. 

The Decoration of Houses.— Mr. William Morris, the poet, au- 
thor of " The Earthly Paradise," has been giving a series of lectures on 
the decorative arts before the Trades' Guild of Learning, in London. 
He says that the English of the present day are inferior in these matters 
to all that have gone before them ; that they are in a state of anarchy 
and disorganisation ; and that the only real help must come from those 
who work in the decorative arts, who must become good artists, and 
who, when they have become so, will lead the fashion in the right direc- 
tion. Just now there are more handicraftsmen than artists. " I do not 
blame," he says, " either one class or another ; I blame all. To set 
aside our own class of handicraftsmen, of whose shortcomings you and I 
know so much that we need talk no more about it, I know that the 
public in general are set on having things cheap, being so ignorant that 
they do not know when they get them nasty also, so ignorant that they 
neither know nor care when they give a man his due. I know that the 
manufacturers (so called) are so set on carrying out competition to its 
utmost competition of cheapness not of excellence, that they meet the 
bargain-hunters half-way, and cheerfully furnish them with nasty wares 
at the cheap rate they are asked for, by means of what can be called by 
no prettier name than fraud. England has of late been too much busied 
with the counting-house, and not enough with the workshop, with the 
result that the counting-house at the moment is rather barren of orders. 
I say all classes are to blame in this matter, but also I say that the remedy 
lies with the handicraftsmen, who are not ignorant of these things like 
the public; and have no call to be greedy and isolated like the manu- 
facturers or middle-men. The duty and honour of educating the public 
lie with them, and they have in them the seeds of order and organisa- 
tion, which make that duty the easier. When will they see to this and 
help to make men of us all by insisting on this most weighty piece of 
manners, so that we may adorn life with the pleasure of cheerfully buy- 
ing goods at their due price ; with the pleasure of selling goods that we 
could be proud of both for fair price and fair workmanship ; with the 
pleasure of working soundly and without haste at making goods that we 
could be proud of — much the greatest pleasure of the three is that last ; 
such a pleasure as, I think, the world has none like to." He hopes to 
see the time when nothing of beauty and splendour that man's mind 
may compass shall be wanted for our public buildings, and when in no 
private dwelling will there be any signs of waste, pomp, or insolence, 
but every man shall have his share of the best. " It is a dream, you 
may say, of what has never been and never will be. True, it has never 
been, and, therefore, since the world is alive and moving yet, my hope is 
the greater that it one day will be. True, it is a dream, but dreams 
have before now come about of things so good and necessary to us that 
we scarcely think of them more than of the daylight, though once peo- 
ple had to live without them, without even the hope of them. Anyhow, 
dream as it is, I pray you to pardon my setting it before you, for it lies 
at the bottom of all my work in the decorative arts, nor will it ever be 
out of my thoughts ; and I am here with you to-night to ask you to help 
me in realising this dream, this hope." 

In Madrid the Winter Exhibition of the Fine Arts was opened 
on the 28th of January. Four hundred and four paintings were dis- 
played, the larger number of which were representations of historical 
subjects. Two features of the exhibition were the almost total lack of 
portraits and the absence of works by Madrazo, Palmaroli, Rico, Do- 
mingo, and other leading Spanish artists. The most notable picture is 
said to have been contributed by F. Pradilla. It represents the mother 
of the Emperor Charles V. on her way to Granada with the dead body 
of her husband. There were some good specimens of Ferrant, Cubello, 
Lizcano, Escosura, Peyro, and Gonsalvo. . . . This year the Salon will 
remain open a month longer than usual, in order to accommodate visi- 
tors to the Paris Exhibition. . . . Professor W. Unger's folio of thirty- 
two etchings, entitled " Musee National d' Amsterdam," is at length com- 
pleted. The work is a treasure-house of beauty and worth. ... A 
complete catalogue of engravings and etchings by and after Vandyck 
has been published in Paris under the name of " L'Iconographie d'An- 
toine Vandyck." . . . The Wellington monument in St. Paul's, London, 
is very nearly finished. It will probably stand under one of the arches 
of the great arcade. . . . Autographs of painters are not in demand. A 
letter from Delacroix to Dumas was sold recently, in the Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, for fifty-one francs, and a letter from Ingres for eleven francs. 
• • • M. Charles Blanc, the Art-critic, has been appointed Professor of 



^Esthetics in the College de France. ... A Scottish Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours will soon be organised. The London Academy wishes 
success to the new venture, and trusts that the earlier achievements of 
the English Society of Water-Colour Painters will stimulate the Scots to 
remain loyal to pure water-colours, as did David Coe, De Wint, and 
Cotman, who never trenched upon the province of the painter in oil. 
... A series of costly panoramic views of Paris is preparing by the 
municipality for the forthcoming exhibition in that city. Each view is 
about sixteen feet square, and was taken at a height of fifteen hundred 
feet. A perspective of the Champs Elysees brings out clearly every 
house on that avenue. Another shows the terrace of the Tuileries, and 
the course of the Seine. ... A statue of John Stuart Mill, by Mr. 
Woolner, has been placed on the northern London embankment of the 
Thames. A memorial statue of ex-President Thiers will soon be put in 
one of the halls of the Musee Historique, in Versailles. The sculptor 
is M. Guillaume. 

Art-Matters in Philadelphia. — Mrs. Sarah Harrison has presented 
to the Academy of the Fine Arts the following-named oil-paintings : Ben- 
jamin West's ' Christ rejected ; ' Bouguereau's ' Orestes pursued by the 
Furies;' Charles William Peale's 'Portrait of himself;' Vanderlyn's 
' Ariadne ; ' Wittkamp's ' First Gleam,' and Xanthus Smith's ' Attack on 
Fort Fisher ; ' also portraits of King William, the three Georges, Queens 
Mary and Anne, and West's representation of ' Penn's Treaty with the 
Indians.' The desire of the giver was to form the nucleus of a free 
gallery of Art ; and the last seven works are, at her request, held by the 
Academy in trust for the city. It is believed that, if the city shall pro- 
vide a commodious, fire-proof hall for them, other gifts will follow. The 
collection in the Academy now contains material enough, if properly 
classified, to illustrate the history of painting from Guido to Rothermel. 
The newly-elected officers of that institution are James L. Claghorn, 
president ; John Sitterly, secretary ; and George S. Pepper, Clarence H. 
Clark, and William B. Bement, directors. The financial report showed 
that the mortgage of $60,000 held by the Academy on the American 
Theatre building had been paid off; that a mortgage of $150,000 had 
been executed upon its own building as security for its bonds ; that 102 
of these bonds had been sold at par ; and that with the $102,000 thus 
obtained an old mortgage of $75,000 had been paid, leaving a balance 
of $27,000, in addition to the $60,000 already mentioned, to be applied 
for extinguishing the floating indebtedness. The day-school of Drawing 
from the Antique has been in operation during the year ; the morning 
life-classes were held in April and May, and resumed in September ; in 
November a late afternoon class was established for women. Two 
courses of lectures on anatomy have been given ; and $3,400 expended 
for salaries and wages in the schools. The whole number of students 
registered during the quarter ending November 30, 1877, was one hun- 
dred and fifty-one, of whom fifty-one were women. . . . Some of the 
Art-students, who are dissatisfied with the teachers and the methods of 
the Academy-schools, have organised a society of their own, under the 
name of the Art-Students' Union, and taken a room on Juniper Street, 
above Arch Street. The principal causes of their dissatisfaction are 
said to have been the facts that only nine hours a week were devoted in 
the Academy to the study of models by daylight, and that Mr. Thomas 
Eakins, whose instruction they valued, had not found favor in the eyes 
of the directors. The Art-Students' Union allows twenty-seven hours 
of daylight study every week. The expenses are only two dollars for 
an entrance-fee, and one dollar a week thereafter. The organisation is 
similar in origin, purpose, and method, to the Art-Students' League in 
New York. Its outlook is said to be very promising. . . . The forty- 
ninth annual exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts will be opened 
on the 22nd of April, and continue until the 1st of June. Pictures will 
be received from the 1st of April. The exhibition committee consists of 
Messrs. George S. Pepper, Clarence H. Clark, W. B. Bement, W. S. Ba- 
ker, J. W. Bates, W. E. Winner, N. H. Trotter, Peter Moran, and 
Charles Linford. . . . The Philadelphia Society of Artists is the name 
of a new organisation whose object is to establish a permanent exhibi- 
tion-gallery in some central locality where American artists can at all 
times send their works to be seen and to be sold. It has been holding a 
series of successful receptions. 

Boston.— The exhibition which has attracted the most attention and 
comment, during the past month, has been that of the one hundred and 
sixty pictures of Thomas Robinson and Marcus Waterman, two Boston 
artists of rising reputations, who are about to spend a period of Art- 
study in Europe. Both artists having spent the summer at Woodstock, 
Vermont, presented in the exhibition the result of their labours, mainly 
landscapes. The canvases showed a marked advance of both, not only 
in the happy choice of subjects, but in freedom of handling and a greater 
mastery of the mysteries of colouring. Among those especially notice- 
able were a woodland scene by Robinson, with a muddy stream plunging 
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over a stony bed, marked by a rich display of delicate colouring ; a 
' Stable Interior,' by the same artist, excellent in its finish and deft draw- 
ing of cattle ; ' A Wet Day in June,' by Waterman, in which the manage- 
ment of the cloud-laden sky was finely done ; and pictures with the 
titles, ' The Watering-Trough,' ' Mount Pleasant,' ' Sheep-Pasture,' 
' Gathering Hay,' ' Weeds in Blossom,' ' From the Studio-Window,' 
' Windy Day,' ' Old Clearing,' and ' Midsummer in the Wilderness.' 
Waterman's interiors were perhaps the best specimens of the collection, 
while Robinson has added to his reputation by the improvement be- 
trayed in the portrayal of cattle. . . . An exhibition at one of the galle- 
ries presented a number of pictures by E. L. Weeks, who is at present 
studying and painting in Tangiers. The result of Mr. Weeks's residence 
and observations in the East appeared in many interesting illustrations 
of Egyptian, Moorish, and Arab life, as it appears to the modern and 
artistic eye. The most striking, perhaps, was the picture entitled ' An 
Arab at Prayer in the Desert,' exhibiting with graphic and even im- 
posing force a picturesque aspect of the sacred ceremonies of Islam. 
Others, well worthy of study, were ' A Caravan crossing a Brook, Mo- 
rocco,' 'Arab Camp : Sunset near the Dead Sea,' ' Pyramids of Sakara, 
Egypt,' ' Sunset Effect on the Nile at Boulak,' ' The Arab Story-Teller,' 
and one, a beautiful Spanish landscape, 'The Alhambra and Sierra Ne- 
vada.' ' A Slave Caravan ' brought forcibly before the fancy one of the 
most dramatic and frequent scenes of the East. In the same exhibition 
were included a number of pictures by Henry Bacon, of which those 
best worth mentioning were a scene on board an Atlantic steamer and 
one of a lady, carrying a pair of oars, who is giving place, on a flight of 
steps leading to the water, to a Sister of Charity who is holding a little 
boy by the hand. Two large landscapes, by R. H. Fuller, the head of 
an Egyptian girl by Becker, and a fine landscape by Hillard, formed 
also a part of this exhibition. ... A rare collection of choice Oriental 
porcelain and bric-d-brac was recently displayed by Mr. W. P. Moore, 
including many fine specimens of ancient and mediaeval handiwork. 
The most attractive feature was that of Japanese Art in minute carving 
and colouring ; there were also a pair of old cloisonne" enamel vases, some 
Hispano-Moresque and lustre plaques, and some pieces of beautiful an- 
cient Persian ware. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington — Mr. Corcoran has pur- 
chased and presented to the institution Bierstadt's ' Mount Corcoran,' 
in the Sierra Nevada, and the trustees have bought Joel T. Hart's 
marble bust of Henry Clay, that formerly stood in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. The fourth annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees was held on January 14th. After the usual reports, all the 
officers were reelected for the ensuing year. Dr. J. C. Hall resigned 
his position on the Committee of Works of Art, and Dr. J. C. Welling 
(President of Columbian University) was elected in his place. The 
committee is now composed of William T. Walters (Baltimore), George 
W. Riggs, and Dr. J. C. Welling. Curator MacLeod reports that twelve 
oil-paintings have been added to the gallery during the past year, em- 
bracing the fine purchases at Mr. Olyphant's sale of pictures, making the 
collection one hundred and forty-five. The photographic department — 
peculiar to this gallery of art — has been much extended, and, though 
the sale of photographs is confined strictly within the building, their 
excellence and the rare merits of the works they represent lead to 
orders for them from all points of the country. As an instance, some 
eight hundred photographs of the famous ' Charlotte Corday in Prison,' 
by C. L. Muller, have been sold within the past two years and a half. 

The late Gustave Brion's death is now known to have been at- 
tended by circumstances of very painful interest. A private letter re- 
cently received in New York recounts some of them : " Poor Brion," 
says the writer, " died suddenly. He had been out to dinner, and on 
returning home for the night, as usual, feeling queer and unwell, instead 
of going to bed, had seated himself in his arm-chair in his chamber, 
when he had an attack of congestion, and maybe of apoplexy or para- 
lysis, and was unable to rise and ring for help, or even to call out. He 
remained in this position all night without covering, and when found in 
the morning was so far exhausted, and so cold, that his friends were 
unable to resuscitate him. He had strength and speech enough only to 
relate how it happened, and died at 2 P.M. Toulmouche told me that 
Brion had had such an attack before, and that if he or Bouguereau (with 
whom Brion was very intimate) had been sent for immediately, either 
one could have saved him by vigorous friction and other treatment. 
Instead of this, his household lost their wits, and sent away over to 
Montmartre for help ; but when this reached him it was too late. Brion 
was not married. He leaves a will, dividing his property into three 
parts, one to his brother, and the rest to other persons." 



Shakespeare and Delacroix. — M. Philippe Burty, the Art-critic, 
has prepared a list of works by the painter Delacroix, illustrative of 
Shakespeare's creations. ' Macbeth consulting the Witches ' is the sub- 
ject of one of them. Other subjects are ' Lady Macbeth ' in a night- 
dress, a lamp in her hand ; Clifford about to lift up the dead body of his 
father at St. Albans ; ' Desdemona at her Harp ; ' the farewell love-scene 
in " Romeo and Juliet ; " Romeo and Juliet in the tomb of the Capu- 
lets ; the churchyard scene with Hamlet and the grave-diggers ; Hamlet 
parting from Ophelia with insulting words ; Gertrude trying to reconcile 
Hamlet to the king ; Hamlet rushing after the ghost ; the ghost beckon- 
ing him to follow ; Polonius asking Hamlet, " What do you read, my 
lord?" Hamlet telling Ophelia to betake herself to a nunnery; Hamlet 
presenting the flute to Guildenstern ; Hamlet in the play, seated on the 
floor before the king and queen ; Hamlet checking himself when about 
to kill the king, who is engaged in prayer ; Hamlet showing his mother 
the picture of his father ; Hamlet about to kill Polonius behind the 
curtain ; Hamlet gazing upon the corpse of Polonius ; the madness of 
Ophelia, who kneels and sings ; Ophelia floating dead on the stream ; 
the scene with the grave-diggers again ; the struggle with Ophelia's 
brother in her grave ; and Horatio supporting the dying Hamlet, while 
Laertes is carried out by some servants. 

Hartford has received from Rome a marble statue of Trumbull, by 
Ives, which has been placed on the east front of the new State-House. 
It is seven feet high, and weighs two tons. Next spring a statue of 
Sherman, by the same artist, will be set near it. . . . Montreal has re- 
ceived $70,000 worth of paintings and bronzes from Mr. Benaiah Gibb, 
of that city. They were displayed recently in the Windsor Hotel there. 
Other citizens have contributed money and Art-works, and Mr. Albert 
Bierstadt has promised to send " one of his finest pictures." . . . New 
Haven has opened a Museum of Industrial Art. A loan exhibition has 
been held in it, and also an exhibition of works by native amateurs. . . . 
The Mount Holyoke Seminary, at South Hadley, Massachusetts, has 
received from Mrs. William Gulick, who bought them in Santander, 
Spain, a copy of one of Murillo's Immaculate Conceptions, and also a 
large number of photographs of works by old masters in that city. 
Several plaster-casts of famous sculptures have been presented to the 
institution. 

The American Art Committee for the Paris Exhibition, consisting 
of Messrs. E. D. Morgan, J. Taylor Johnston, Parke Godwin, John H. 
Sherwood, N. M. Beckwith, J. W. Pinchot, Charles S. Smith, H. G. 
Marquand, and Robert G. Dun, have written to the principal artists in 
the country for works painted since the 1st of May, 1867, and have 
extended the time for receiving such works until March 4th. The head- 
quarters of the committee are at No. 625 Broadway. Contributions not 
having arrived in sufficient numbers, it was resolved to visit private 
galleries, and solicit the loan of suitable pictures. Mr. J. Maitland 
Armstrong has been appointed to superintend the reception, the convey- 
ing, and the final hanging, in Paris, of the works selected. The United 
States steamer Wyoming was expected to embark with these treasures 
on the 15th of March. It now seems certain that our representation at 
the great exhibition will be creditable if not ample. 

Mr. Ruskin, who, by-the-way, is seriously ill from overwork, has 
offered for exhibition, to the London Fine Art Society, the whole of his 
collection of Turner's drawings and sketches — one hundred in number. 
They will be accompanied by his own explanations of them. The pro- 
ceeds from the exhibition will (as might have been expected) be devoted 
to some benevolent Art-object. 

Mr. Charles Darwin's portrait by the English painter Ouless is a 
nobly serious and successful work. It has been etched by M. Rajon, 
who has treated the subject with great vigour, and in the spirit of an old 
master. The disposition of light and shade, the modelling of the head, 
and the expression of the face, are said to be extremely fine. The dis- 
tinguished etcher is now turning his attention to painting. 

Millet's wonderful and exquisitely truthful drawings of French pea- 
sant-girls have been attracting fresh attention. A large number of them 
were sold at the recent Sensier sale in Paris. Mr. Avery's gallery in this 
city contains several specimens, very simple and very charming in tone 
and in sentiment. 

Mr. Whistler, one of the American artists in London, has produced 
an etched portrait of Sir Garnet Wolseley, which the English critics 
cordially praise. Some of his etchings were recently in the exhibition 
of the American Water-Colour Society. 



